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Abstract and Keywords 


The shamanistic or neuropsychological model for interpreting rock arts generally, and 
hunter-gatherer rock arts in particular, emerged in South African rock art research. It has 
since been applied more widely, notably in efforts to explain the origins of art. The model 
has evolved over three decades, adapting to critiques and incorporating new ideas and 
theoretical advances. This chapter is concerned with its development, from its structural- 
semiotic origins to an account that attempts to incorporate history, diversity and the 
temporality of human action. The model’s adequacy as an account of visual production 
and whether it has escaped from the generalizations of grand theorizing are also 
considered. 
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Introduction 


Stripped to its essentials, the ambitious but controversial shamanistic hypothesis for 
explaining rock art is a simple one. It proposes that the subject matter of rock arts in 
many times and places derives from trance visions, its visual elements are generated by 
the brain in altered states of consciousness (ASCs), the artists were themselves shamans, 
and the context of production of these arts was shamanic ritual. Since the core hypothesis 
was developed by Lewis-Williams (1979, 1981) in South African rock art research, the 
model has been expanded to address the evolution of art and cognition, variously adapted 
and widely applied. There is now a voluminous and multidisciplinary body of literature on 
shamanism and rock art, and, in this overview, some detail and nuance has had to be 
sacrificed for brevity. The reader is referred to the principal publications cited for 
additional information. Here, I focus on the model’s origins and development; its use in 
South African rock art research and elsewhere; and its theoretical, methodological, and 
other limitations. The term ‘shamanic’ is used to mean ‘of or by shamans’, as in ‘shamanic 
ritual’, whereas ‘shamanistic’ refers to the reading of the materials in terms of 
shamanism. The plural term ‘rock arts’ is used throughout in order to underline the 
diversity of these artworks over time and space. 
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Beginnings 


What would become the shamanistic, or ‘neuropsychological’, model emerged from South 
African research into rock paintings made by ‘San’ (or ‘Bushman’) hunter-gatherers (both 
terms are problematic, on linguistic grounds and because of pejorative connotations. For 
discussion of the term ‘San, see Chapter by Baracchini and Monney, this volume). 
Southern African rock art, consisting of paintings and petroglyphs, is known from tens of 
thousands of sites. It is largely undated, but the most ancient (painted slabs from Apollo 
XI, Namibia) is 30,000 years old (Vogelsang et al. 2010). Parietal painting may be more 
than 5,000 years old (Bonneau et al. 2017). Subject matter indicates that, in some areas, 
such as the uKhahlamba-Drakensberg mountains (broadly speaking, on Lesotho’s 
southern border with South Africa’s KwaZulu-Natal province), art-making persisted as 
late as the nineteenth century. 


That at least some of this body of art related to religious thought and practice had been 
known since the nineteenth century (Orpen 1874), but investigating it received new 
impetus in the 1970s in Pager (1971, 1975) and Vinnicombe’s (1976) work on the art of 
the eastern mountains. A third contemporary work, also relating to this region, was David 
Lewis-Williams’s doctoral dissertation in anthropology (1979), published in 1981 as 
Believing and Seeing: Symbolic Meanings in Southern San Rock Paintings (‘southern San’ 
refers to San-speakers in South Africa, as opposed to Namibia and Botswana). Eschewing 
conventional archaeological historical and environmental contextualization, he utilized a 
simplified semiotic analysis to consider images of eland, the antelope San artists most 
often depicted, and its connotations in various social contexts (initiation, marriage, 
activities of ‘medicine men’, rainmaking, and divination). In this work, Lewis-Williams 
drew on the extensive nineteenth-century testimonies of the /Xam (South Africa) and 
twentieth-century ethnographies of the Kalahari Ju/’hoansi (Botswana and Namibia). 
Vinnicombe, too, had used the /Xam materials that were collected by Bleek and Lloyd in 
the 1870s (now available online at http://lloydbleekcollection.cs.uct.ac.za), but Lewis- 
Williams vastly extended the use of ethnographies and ethnographic analogies. 


Click to view larger 
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Figure 1 Rainmaking, with figures hunting a rain In their conversations with 
animal is a securely documented theme in San rock Bleek and Lloyd, the /Xam 
art. KwaZulu-Natal 

narrators (formerly 
hunter-gatherers living 
near the Namibian-South 
African border) repeatedly described !gi-ten (singular !gi-xa; for further discussion of this 
term, see Solomon 2011a: 102-103)—‘medicine men’ in Lewis-Williams’ initial 
interpretation (Lewis-Williams 1980: 470)—who were mentioned in relation to sickness 
and curing and control of game and rain. Rainmaking involved leading a rain animal from 
the waterhole where it dwelt and its slaughter; where its blood ran, rain would fall 
(Figure 1). Lewis-Williams (1980: 473) proposed that ‘this was an activity that might, at 
least on some occasions, have been the hallucinations of trance and not an actual ritual 
performed with a real animal of whatever species’. 


(photo by Anne Solomon). 


Attention to trance arose by analogy with the Kalahari healing dance in which Ju/’hoan 
healers attain trance through rhythmic dancing while women clap and sing. Compositions 
depicting dances are not uncommon in South African rock paintings, and the parallel 
seemed plausible. Southern San testimonies did not, however, offer obvious support for 
this reading. Partly on the basis that Kalahari healers likened trance experiences to death 
and sensations of being underwater, Lewis-Williams (e.g., 1980) proposed that references 
to these in southern San testimonies were, in fact, metaphorical: culturally coded 
references to trance and out-of-body travel. Lewis-Williams (1982: 431) extended his 
argument using structural-Marxism and a purportedly materialist analysis to consider 
‘the articulation between the art and the economic base of the San social formation’. 
Painting was a social intervention, part of shamans’ symbolic work to reproduce the 
social and economic order, in which they ‘made public their experience of the cosmos and 
man’s place in it’ (1982: 438). 


This work was soon recognized as an interesting and provocative contribution (e.g., see 
the comments following Lewis-Williams’s 1982 paper in Current Anthropology). In 
addition, it resonated with emerging postprocessual archaeologies that variously 
emphasized theory, interpretation as social practice and ‘mind’. The use of indigenous 
testimonies was considered to offer some counterpoint to Eurocentric analytic frames. 
For some reviewers, however, the hypothesis was speculative, scientifically untestable, 
and overly general. Issues soon identified included a lack of historicity, particularly in the 
use of analogies derived not only from historical ethnographies, but also from twentieth- 
century testimonies by the Ju/’hoansi, who do not (and never did) make rock art—not 
least because the Kalahari is largely devoid of rock surfaces. In an essay entitled ‘Science 
and Rock Art’ (1983), Lewis-Williams criticized the conventional empiricist paradigm, 
quantitative methods, and resistance to interpretation. It was, it seems, these issues of 
epistemology, evidence, and historicity (derided by Lewis-Williams [1993: 49] as 
‘chronocentrism’) that led to the shamanistic hypothesis appearing in a new guise. 
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A ‘Neuropsychological’ Model 


In ‘The Signs of All Times: Entoptic Phenomena in Upper Palaeolithic Art’ (Lewis-Williams 
& Dowson 1988), Lewis-Williams and his then student, Dowson, presented a 
‘neuropsychological’ model. Drawing on work by Reichel-Dolmatoff (e.g. 1978) on 
Amazonian (Tukano) art and psychopharmacologists Siegel and Jarvik (e.g. 1975) on 
hallucinations, they argued that trance states consist of three stages, each associated 
with characteristic visual forms generated by the brain. These are then allegedly 
‘construed’ by experiencing subjects as ‘iconic’ (figurative) images according to their own 
cultural frame. As supporting evidence, Lewis-Williams and Dowson identified visual 
elements in the art of the San and the Californian Coso, including wavy lines, dots, nested 
curves, and grid patterns, which occurred either as nonfigurative ‘geometric’ forms or as 
elements of figural imagery. Part-animal, part-human figures (‘therianthropes’) were 
interpreted as products of somatic hallucinations in which two ‘iconic images’ became 
fused or ‘integrated’ (Lewis-Williams & Dowson 1988: 212). This summary necessarily 
omits detail that the model’s authors would insist is crucial, but its essential claim is that 
the neurophysiology of ASCs provides an empirical bridge from the present to the Upper 
Palaeolithic and, indeed, beyond. 


This ambitious reformulation appeared to provide some scientific basis for the hypothesis 
that rock arts derived from trance and, by claiming that this process is a universal, pan- 
cultural phenomenon, minimized problems of historicity. It draws on Eliade’s (1964 
[1951]) ideas about shamanism as archaic spirituality (Kehoe 1996), with shamanism as 
characteristic of human societies prior to institutionalized religion. Furthermore, it 
positioned shamanic consciousness as an engine driving the evolution of cognitive 
modernity and ‘symbolic behaviour’. It also purports to explain hunter-gatherer arts 
generally, including more recent corpora. A ‘spectrum of consciousness’ (Lewis-Williams 
2006: 110) was seen as an appropriate frame for understanding religion in such societies. 
Accordingly, it has been applied to rock arts globally and, tentatively, even to very early 
marks (the >70,000-year-old incised ochres from Blombos, South Africa (Lewis-Williams 
& Pearce 2004)). 
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Initial Reception 


The invited comments on Lewis-Williams and Dowson’s 1988 paper immediately 
pinpointed problems. Consens (1988: 221) objected that ‘To accept [the model] would be 
to acquire a universal, timeless decoder for all signs’. Bahn (1988) questioned whether 
therianthropic figures depicted trance sensations rather than people in ritual costume or 
mythical beings and noted the impossibility of distinguishing them. Many writers (for an 
overview, see Quinlan 2000) have observed that dots, zigzags, and the like are basic 
design elements, and, since images are always made in relation to other images, it cannot 
be determined whether trance was their source or whether makers, seeing these forms in 
existing rock art, replicated what they had seen in other works. Davis (1988) argued that 
seeing must be distinguished from the material representation of what is seen because 
there is an operant process (graphic ability) between the percept and its reproduction in 
paint (or other media) that the model ignores. 


The approach also received praise for its innovations, although few of its individual 
elements were truly novel. The idea of rock art as ritual act, not ‘art for art’s sake’, dates 
back to Reinach’s (1903) ideas about European cave art as sympathetic hunting magic; 
the proposition that it reflects and reveals aspects of the functioning of the mind relates 
to Levi-Strauss’s structuralism and earlier Upper Palaeolithic art studies (Laming- 
Emperaire 1962; Leroi-Gourhan 1965). However, the rearticulated model meshed with 
prevailing concerns in its negotiation of science and ‘art’ and empiricism versus 
interpretation. The research field known as the cognitive science of religion (CSR) also 
emerged in the 1980s. Kehoe (1996, 2000; Hamayon 2001) proposed that the appeal of 
shamanistic interpretations related to contemporary fascination with neo-shamanism and 
‘alternative’ spiritualities. Rogers (2007) analysed it in terms of a twentieth-century crisis 
of masculine authority. The romantic idea of artist as visionary has ongoing popular 
appeal. The model’s early success can clearly be understood as a product of its time. 


Continuations 
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Objections to the shamanistic account, in its two forms—as an evolutionary model 
focusing on cognitive modernity and as a decoder for hunter-gatherer rock arts globally— 
persists. Outside South Africa, the model has gained most purchase in studies of 
European Upper Palaeolithic art (e.g., Clottes & Lewis-Williams 1996) and, in the New 
World, the art of the Lower Pecos, Texas (e.g., Boyd 2003; Whitley 2000, 2011). The model 
has been less successfully applied to Australian, Mayan, Scandinavian, Saharan, 
Mongolian/Siberian, and other rock arts, including Neolithic art in Britain and Turkey 
(e.g., Lewis-Williams & Pearce 2005). These studies will not be discussed further here; 
the method has largely been to identify elements allegedly derived from hallucinatory 
experiences and to interpret them in terms of a uniform meta-narrative concerning 
supernatural power and shamanic travel between subterranean, earthly, and celestial 
realms. Within southern Africa, much shamanistic research has involved expanding the 
model to include more motif categories and the rock arts of additional areas (e.g., work 
by Eastwood & Eastwood 2006; Hollmann 2005; Mguni 2005). 


Uniformity and Difference 


Much criticism has concerned the model’s limited capacity to accommodate or explain 
differences, particularly regarding historicity and change. Essential to the model’s 
evolutionary component are Eliade’s primitivist ideas about an original religion (Kehoe 
1996). Yet this was based on observations of historic peoples amongst whom early 
religion was, problematically, assumed to have survived (Kehoe 1996). Early religion is 
regarded as ‘static and unchanging’ and Eliade’s formulation depends also on 
questionable notions of unilineal cultural evolution (Kehoe 1996: 381, 387). Use of the 
term ‘shaman’ beyond its original context in Siberia (Bahn 2001; Kehoe 1996; 2000; 
Leroi-Gourhan, 1977), and as a term for any religion that involves interactions with spirits 
by means of ASCs, is equally questionable. Hamayon (2015) proposes that even Siberian 
shamans do not actually utilize ASCs; rather, appearing to enter trance is part ofa 
performance. The term ‘shaman’ obscures the diverse practices of ritual personages in 
different societies and marginalizes change in the forms and contents of religious 
traditions. Such diversity is apparent even within the healing practices of smaller cultural 
regions, such as southern Africa (see later discussion). 


Against a trance-based ‘pan-San cosmology’, Yates et al. (Yates, Manhire, & Parkington 
1994), on southwestern Cape and Cederberg rock art, pointed to regional differences in 
South African rock arts, proposing that subject matter required explanation in relation to 
local histories (such as the co-presence of Khoekhoe pastoralists and ‘San’ hunter- 
gatherers). Nor can trance explanation account for regional stylistic differences in 
southern African rock arts and the development of localized visual traditions (e.g., 
Solomon 2006, 2011b). A prominent trend in South African research has been the 
regionally different cultural impacts of interactions between hunter-gatherers and 
neighbouring economies. Early work on this (e.g., Jolly 1996; Prins & Lewis 1992) 
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challenged the use of Kalahari ethnographies as analogues for explaining the arts of 
other times and places (see later discussion). 


The general notion of 
‘shamanism’ also neglects 
other differences. Though 
rare, there are some South 
African sites where the 
imagery is best interpreted 
in relation to female 
initiation (Solomon 1992; 
Figure 2). Initiation is 
clearly distinct from curing 
the sick, and there is no 
ethnographic evidence, 
recent or historical, for 
accompanying ASCs. The / 
Xam ethnographies also 
mention other kinds of 


Click to view larger 


Figure 2 Complex compositions that may be seen as 
dances, of different kinds, are a common theme in dance that have no 
San rock art. This, from KwaZulu-Natal, is best apparent connection to 


interpreted in relation to female initiation : 
trance or healing (Solomon 


2011a: 106), and it is 
possible that some dance 
paintings depict such occasions. It follows that, not all San art is shamanic. Shamanistic 
readings of southern African and other rock arts conflate different social and image 
production contexts. For example, Whitley (2011: 308), on North American rock art, 
proposes that ‘although the particular purposes for making the art varied, at a certain 
level these can all [emphasis added] be understood as demonstrating either the 
acquisition or the manipulation of supernatural power’. However, general notions of all- 
pervasive ‘power’ have little explanatory value and neglect cultural specificities. Rather, 
once in the cultural repertoire, graphic ability was likely put to multiple uses that cannot 
be subsumed under a general notion of shamanic ritual, let alone trance. 


(photo by Anne Solomon). 


Supposed universals of visual production follow from the notion that all modern human 
brains are wired the same. Yet, as the authors acknowledged, the three-stage model of 
visual forms in ASCs was derived from observation of subjects taking mescaline and LSD 
and might not apply more generally (Lewis-Williams & Dowson 1988: 204). Helvenston 
and Bahn (2002) noted that not only are the ‘three stages’ hallucinogen-specific, but 
there are numerous types of ASCs; such visual imagery is not associated with most drugs 
and ASCs, including the type classified as ‘ritual trance’. 
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Click to view larger 


Figure 3 Stencilled hand outlines with truncated 
fingers from Gargas, France 


(photo by J. Vertut, courtesy of P Bahn Collection). 


Another elision appears in 
the claim that dreams are 
a type of ASC (Lewis- 
Williams 1987); if so, it is 
in a sense so broad as to 
be virtually meaningless. 
This notion has 
nevertheless been invoked 
in efforts to interpret 
certain Australian rock art 
(images relating to the 
Dreaming) as shamanistic 
(Chippindale, Smith, & 
Tacon. 2000); however, the 


‘paucity of specific ethnographic evidence for the inducement of trance states ... during 
Australian Aboriginal ritual performances in the recent past’ has inhibited the model’s 
uptake there (Ross & Davidson 2006: 308). Critics have also been sceptical of claims that 
the art derives from visual hallucinations linked to migraines, oxygen deprivation in deep 
caves, and even (regarding hand stencils at Gargas, France; see Figure 3) supposed 


finger amputation (Bahn 2016). 


If neuropsychology helps explain rock art, it must also consider the practice of making 
and the processes involved in ‘externalizing’ what is seen (cf, Davis 1988); this would 
require further, sustained attention to the analysis of visual differences, typically 
regarded as merely idiosyncratic in shamanistic readings (e.g., Lewis-Williams & Dowson 
1989). The neuropsychological model minimizes the active role of the makers, creativity, 
and innovation owing to its persistent structuralism (art as the surface expression of 
underlying structures). Davis (1996a) criticized its implicit theory of art as mimetic: the 
passive copying of vision contents. Skotnes (1994), herself an artist, criticized the neglect 
of ‘artistic praxis’: the suite of choices and decisions about visual production that art- 


making entails. 
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Contested Ethnographic Readings 


The ethnographic evidence for San shamanism and rock art has been variously contested. 
Solomon (e.g., 1997, 2008, 2011a, 2016) proposes that although healers (/gi-ten) plainly 
existed, most of the /Xam texts Lewis-Williams reads as accounts of shamans actually 
describe the behaviour of spirits, also referred to as !gi:ten. The /Xam word !gi:xa, 
meaning ‘full of magic power’, was apparently a general term for various beings with 
supernatural abilities. Many /Xam accounts of !gi-ten can rather be read as references 
either to dead kin, to whom the living appealed for rain and game, or malevolent spirits 
who, in the form of various creatures, penetrated the veins of the living, causing illness 
and death. Some accounts of !gi-ten do describe living healers who used the nose to 
‘snore’ dangerous spirits into their own bodies before casting them away; this dangerous 
exercise, rather than induced trance, seems to have triggered the frenzied behaviour 
informants mentioned. The early traveller Robert Jacob Gordon (1779), on excursions in 
western and central South Africa (not the Ukhahlamba-Drakensberg mountains, which lie 
to the east), provided an eyewitness account of healing a century before the /Xam 
testimonies. As in the /Xam accounts, healing involved a woman lying down with the 
patient and extracting the illness with the nose, with no accompanying dance. ‘Snoring’ 
out illness caused her nose to bleed. Human figures bleeding from the nose appear in 
rock paintings, where, in Lewis-Williams’s reading, it is yet another index of trance. 
However, it is explicable within the logic and symbolism of healing by ‘snoring’ injurious 
spirits with the nose and is not in itself indexical of trance. 


A key problem with the use of ethnographic analogies concerns the assumption of a ‘pan- 
San cosmology’ derived ultimately from trance experiences. Yet it is clear that regional 
differences in belief and practice existed (e.g., Solomon 2011a), and, even where 
elements of belief appear to be widely shared, this does not imply that they were 
identically realized in practice. Thus, for example, the role of the Rain, though 
widespread, differs considerably between twentieth-century Kalahari peoples and the 
southern San (Solomon 2006, 2013). Within southern San belief, subtle differences 
between Drakensberg San and the /Xam accounts are evident (e.g., Bleek, in Orpen 
1874). Such differences surely apply also to the rock images and the relevance of 
testimonies from one area for interpreting the art of geographically distant regions (the 
home territory of Bleek and Lloyd’s /Xam narrators is approximately 800 kilometres from 
the Ukhalamba-Drakensberg region). Establishing which elements of belief and practice 
were localized or more widespread is thus a matter for ongoing investigation. 


Several researchers (e.g., Skotnes 1996; Solomon 2007; Wessels 2010) have concluded 
that the /Xam never described a healing dance like that of the Kalahari Ju/’hoansi 
(although Lewis-Williams and Pearce [2012a] continue to insist on the dance’s centrality 
in San cultures generally). There is, nevertheless, one account that shamanists more 
plausibly claim as evidence. The sole first-hand indigenous testimony on rock paintings by 
a Lesotho San man named Qing describes a circular healing dance in which people with 
‘weak charms’ collapsed, ‘as if mad and sick’ (Orpen 1874: 10). However, this, too, may 
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describe people overcome by malevolent spirits, rather than trancing shamans (e.g. 
Solomon 2008, 2011a). Accounts of healing point to significant regional differences in 
healing practices, particularly between the southern San and Kalahari peoples, but also 
within subregions (Solomon 2011a). Twentieth-century Kalahari /X~o regarded trance as 
ineffective in curing, and the sick did not attend healing dances (Heinz 1975). A 
Namibian Khwe ‘healer’ used a trance-like state, with singing, clapping, and drumming 
but no dancing; trance was used for divine threats, not healing (Brenzinger & Naude 
1999/2010). Hoff (2007), who interviewed elderly /Xam descendants in South Africa, 
found a wealth of beliefs surviving in the late twentieth century but nothing to support a 
trance-healing tradition. 


Myth, Ritual, and Therianthropes 


Therianthropic figures, often interpreted as mythical beings or people in ritual costume, 
have generated much disagreement. Lewis-Williams and Loubser (1986: 268), arguing for 
the cultural centrality of trance ritual, asserted that ‘[MJany metaphors in San art and 
myth originated in [trance] experience ... [but] it is less easy to show that there was a 
feedback relationship from art and myth to trance experience’. This, of course, assumes 
that trance metaphors (‘death’ and ‘underwater’) actually existed. Therianthropes are 
seen as images of somatic trance experiences: fusing with animals from which shamans 
allegedly drew power (Figure 4), Similarly, in European Upper Palaeolithic art, ‘wounded 
men’ (figures pierced by ‘lines’) allegedly represent ‘the pricking sensations of trance’, 
hallucinated as ‘multiple stabbings of sharp pointed lances’ (Lewis-Williams 1997: 826). 


Lewis-Williams and 
Dowson (1988) used Coso 
rock art (California) as 
support for the 
neuropsychological model 
(see earlier discussion). 
However, Garfinkel et al. 
(Garfinkel, Austin, Earle, & 
Williams 2009: 192) have 
argued that therianthropic 
figures in Coso art ‘were 


Click to view larger 


Figure 4 An antelope-headed man and eland, 
KwaZulu-Natal, interpreted by proponents of not exclusively self- 
shamanistic readings as representing a shaman’s representations of 
sense of ‘fusing’ with an animal of power. 

Alternatively, it may depict a spirit rainmaker shamans, but may 
controlling a rain animal at the request of the living. additionally represent 


(Photo by Anne Solomon). mythic supernaturals’, 
with the artists likely 
‘engaged in rituals that served to activate the mythological past’. Even if trance-linked, 
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‘mythologies would have profoundly influenced the character and interpretation of the 
personal visions or dreams experienced’ (Garfinkel et al. 2009: 192). 


In the San case, it is questionable whether therianthropes can be both mythical and 
trance-derived. Many, perhaps most of the stories related by the /Xam narrators to Bleek 
and Lloyd concern the mythical ‘first people who were human-like but also animals, 
lacking cultural and social norms. Humans and animals were separated when creation 
was completed, thereafter living underwater or underground (Solomon 1997, 2008). The 
same first people are also apparently central to Khoisan narrative and mythological 
traditions, over a wide area (e.g., Biesele 1993). Paintings of therianthropes may 
therefore be interpreted as mythical beings (in the sense of the imaginary, rather than 
characters from myth per se). Twentieth-century Ju/’hoan commenters on copies of 
paintings even identified them as such (Wilmsen 1986). 


Lewis-Williams (e.g., 2006, 2013) argues against such interpretations because the rock 
artists were not illustrating myths. However, this misrepresents the counterargument, 
which is that painted therianthropes utilize the same visual trope to signal that they are 
spirits; animal features can be seens as the artists way of indicating that they are other- 
worldly beings, not living people (e.g., Solomon 2016; cf. Le Quellec 2004). Solomon’s 
alternative model (developed in a series of publications over two decades and partly 
based on interpreting therianthropes as depictions of spirits, not shamans) is more 
cautiously confined to images known or agreed to depict ‘rainmaking’; such paintings 
were perhaps made as ritual acts of communication (‘instrumental action’; cf. Gell 1998) 
imploring benevolent dead kin to control the rain or otherwise intercede to help the 
living. Hypothetically, images and paints containing special additives such as eland blood 
served as a medium of communication more effective than words (Solomon 2000). Images 
at Game Pass, KwaZulu-Natal, said to depict a shaman fusing with an animal (e.g., Lewis- 
Williams & Dowson 1989) (Figure 4), can equally or more plausibly be seen as depicting a 
spirit controlling a rain animal on behalf of the living (Solomon 2007, 2008, 2011a). Not 
only are the images ambiguous, but the iconographical accounts thereof depend on 
whether the analyst interprets the relevant texts as describing spirits or shamans. 


Le Quellec (e.g., 2004, 2005) similarly concluded that mythology is a more appropriate 
interpretive frame, while Biesele has endorsed a reading focussing on the dynamic 
relations between living persons and the dead, as ‘a powerful counter-narrative to a 
simplistic “shamanistic” or “trance” hypothesis’ (Biesele 2011: 139). Since the idea of an 
‘early race’ of animal-people is the foundation of Khoisan mythology all over southern 
Africa, it is unnecessary to prioritize their hypothetical, inferred origin in somatic 
hallucinations over the documented cultural significance of the stories themselves. 


Why Images? 
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Lewis-Williams’ inistenc that San art does not ‘illustrate’ myths is nevertheless relevant to 
questions about image use and function. Painting was initially envisaged (e.g., Lewis- 
Williams 1982) as communicating visions to those who did not enter trance. Lewis- 
Williams later (1997) approached the model’s neglect of agency and innovation, claiming 
that, by depicting trance experiences, shamans were not merely communicating vision 
contents but ‘manipulating a resource (altered states of consciousness) to advance their 
own religious, social and political positions’ (1997: 828). Ironically though, this remains 
‘illustration’—but of vision experiences rather than myth. 


The notion that art was implicated in negotiating relations between ‘seers’ (shamans) and 
‘non-seers’, with images used to educate the latter (Lewis-Williams & Pearce 2004), 
introduces a somewhat idiosyncratic notion of intragroup, quasi-class struggle but with 
no adequate account of the efficacy of images specifically. Its authors repeatedly cite 
Kalahari ethnographies, where dancers discussed their trance experiences post hoc, but 
(since Kalahari groups do not make rock art) this begs the question of why images rather 
than words were necessary or desirable at all. Nor, effectively, is it about making rock art 
as a ritual act; it concerns casual conversations thereafter. Subject and function aside, it 
remains necessary to account for images as images and the utility of the visual medium 
specifically. 


An Evolving Model 


The trance model has evolved over three decades, primarily in San rock art research. 
Lewis-Williams and colleagues have consistently attended to criticisms; indeed, 
adaptations of the model can be mapped against the problems critics have identified. The 
crude notion of construing hallucinatory forms is now rarely mentioned, and it is 
grudgingly conceded that ‘every image need not have derived from a single trancer’s 
visionary experience, though many seem to have done so’ (Lewis-Williams 2013: 256). 
However, although the model has been revised and updated, its central tenets remain 
intact. 


History and Change 


Among many researchers who focus on problems of historicity, Jacobson (2001) observed 
that since Mongolian rock art demonstrably predates shamanism in the Altai regions, it 
cannot explain it. In support of a shamanistic reading of some Siberian materials, 
Rozwadowski (this volume) nevertheless argues for a long-standing shamanic 
consciousness, suggesting that the earlier rock art comprises ‘a configuration of symbols’ 
that through time developed into the classical Siberian shamanism of the historical 
period. 
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In southern Africa, with few radiocarbon or other dates, historicizing rock art has relied 
heavily on compositions of or datable to hunter-gatherers’ interactions with Iron Age 
farmers and colonial settlers (post-c. 500 and 1800 ap, respectively). Jolly’s extensive 
work (e.g., 1996, 2005) on supposedly hybridized ethnic identities in the Ukhahlamba- 
Drakensberg area and environs proposes that interactions with and assimilation into 
Nguni societies led to ‘San’ shamans adopting practices of Nguni diviners, with details of 
dress and material culture in paintings reflecting this. A more elaborate reading (e.g., 
Challis 2012, this volume) of nineteenth-century paintings proposes that compositions 
featuring horses and riders were made by a new, ‘creolized’ group of deculturated 
Drakensberg San, Khoikhoi, and Nguni peoples subsisting as cattle raiders. However, 
such research merely proposes that the same shamanic ‘social interventions’ were 
applied to new situations. If new ethnic identities, economies, and social configurations 
indeed emerged, how can it be assumed that the motives for art-making and the function 
of images remain static despite such significant changes? A more sophisticated art 
history demands a more thoroughgoing analysis of the dynamic interdigitation of art, 
society, and identity. 


Towards a History of the Art Itself? 


Rather than integrate art and art production into an historical account, most such studies 
lay the shamanistic model against an historical backdrop, with minimal articulation of art 
and world. Apparently believing that art faithfully reflects ‘reality’ (be it shamanic 
experiences or the social/historical environment), such accounts profoundly 
underestimate art’s autonomy from the real; it is a basic art historical axiom that (not 
necessarily intentionally) arts rework and create ‘reality’ rather than mirror it. An art 
history would accommodate the fact that, owing to art’s ambiguity, ‘meaning’ is not fixed, 
and it lies with the viewer as well as the maker (both in the present and in the past). Nor 
is ‘meaning’ in subject matter alone; as Skotnes (1994) has argued, the visual (i.e., the 
‘treatment’ of subjects) is itself ‘a site of meaning’. Work on indigenous Australian arts 
has shown that, in different situations, an iconographical or sociological or visual 
‘meaning’ may dominate (Morphy 2009). These factors open rock arts to change rather 
than to the persistence of ‘meaning’ and function. 


One notable excursion beyond narrowly iconographical studies is represented by Lewis- 
Williams and Dowson’s (1990) study of San images that utilize fissures in the rock face, 
with creatures seemingly entering or emerging from them. They proposed that the rock 
support could therefore be seen as a ‘veil’ between worlds, through which shaman-artists 
travelled in trance. San ethnographies do provide support for the surface of the earth as a 
boundary between the worlds of the living and the dead, but this does not entail the 
notion that only shamans in trance could permeate it (‘Xam accounts describe people 
communicating with game !gi-ten simply by banging on the ground [Bleek 1935]). This 
consideration of use of the rock face was nevertheless a notable contribution, one that 
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has also been applied to European (Clottes & Lewis-Williams 1996) and Mongolian 
(Rozwadowski 2017) rock arts, albeit in support of the notion of shamanic inter-realm 
travel. Obviously though, using features of the rock face is not necessarily shamanistic 


(Bahn 2016). 


Click to view larger 

Figure 5 The recurrent motif of the ‘thin red line 
fringed with white dots’ has been interpreted as a 
visual hallucination. In my reading it relates rather to 
rainmaking, specifically the /Xam belief that where 
the blood of a slaughtered rain animal’s blood 
flowed, rain would fall. The red (here red and yellow) 
line may be interpreted as depicting blood and the 
white dots as representing raindrops. This 
composition, from South Africa’s Eastern Cape 
Province, shows two rain animals associated with the 
motif 


(photo by H. C. Woodhouse, courtesy of Woodhouse 
Rock Art Collection, University of Pretoria). 


Other efforts to attend to 
non-iconographic features 
have been less successful. 
Davis (1996b), 
commenting on Jolly’s 
work (1996), criticized the 
extraction of image details 
rather than treating 
compositions as ‘semiotic 
wholes’. In this regard, 
Lewis-Williams and Pearce 
(2009) proposed that 
compositions, too, derive 
from shamanic 
consciousness, arguing 
that compositional ‘syntax’ 
and organizing principles 
may be deduced from 
subject matter and 
‘semantic’ analysis. They 
analysed a single 


composition in terms of a linking motif (a thin red line fringed with white dots) that they 
claim represents hallucinated ‘threads of light’ that shamans travel along between earth 
and sky (cf. Lewis-Williams et al. 2000). However, not only can this motif be more aptly 
interpreted in relation to the ethnographically documented complex of ideas about rain 
(see Figure 5), but also this reading misses the point: namely, that compositional logic 
may depend primarily on resolving problems of visual depiction. 
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From Structuralism to Phenomenology? 


Various critiques have highlighted the neuropsychological model’s determinism and the 
key role allegedly played by the hard-wiring of the brain. Against this determinism, with 
its attendant difficulties in accommodating innovation and variation, critics have 
variously favoured phenomenological approaches that, in a minimalist definition, see 
forms as arising in practice, in thoughtful engagement with the world (Ingold 1993; in 
relation to rock art, see especially David 2002). Apparently in efforts to ameliorate the 
structuralism of the model as initially formulated, several recent papers have attempted 
to treat art-making as a more contingent phenomenon. For example, Lewis-Williams and 
Pearce (2012a) try to consider art as both determined and ‘made-in-the-moment’ by an 
individual artist, arguing for ‘framed idiosyncrasy’. A communally familiar motif (again, 
the thin red line fringed with red dots) was supposedly given an individual twist by an 
artist who construed the same subject visually in a novel way, as a line of antelope. ‘What 
was for many San shamans simply a “thread of light” leading to the realm above became 
a shimmering cascade of antelope for a particular (or the same) shaman of the game as 
he envisaged bringing buck within shooting distance’ (Lewis-Williams & Pearce 2012b: 
85). In other words, although images may be substantially different visually, their 
‘meaning’ remains the same. But how can we know this? If the visual is a ‘site of 
meaning’, then it must be considered that divergent representations might equally 
represent different meanings or contestations of a motif’s conventional significance. It is 
also questionable whether the evidence (the images themselves) is amenable to such 
interpretation, and identification of the artist’s thoughts. 


In another phenomenological gesture, Lewis-Williams (2010: 4) proposes that, although 
trance-generated, image-making and myth-telling were ‘happenings’ or ‘performances’, 
with ‘the choice and degree of elaboration of a subject ... no doubt influenced by the 
social circumstances of the moment’ (Lewis-Williams 2013: 256). This work includes an 
abstruse account of how myth and ritual are related, to accommodate the idea of a 
recursive relation between them and to mitigate the model’s determinism. San thought is 
supposedly an ‘imagistic web’ in which both myth and ritual consist of ‘building blocks’ or 
‘nuggets’: ‘sometimes single words denoting items of material culture, or parts of the 
natural environment with cryptic connotations, or turns of phrase that point to whole 
fields of meaning’, which ‘triggered networks of interrelated significances’ (2013: 244). 
However, such minimizing of the difference between verbal texts and visual products 
defeats the object of rock art research, which is, or should be, to understand images as 
images. 


Other phenomenological echoes are also evident. Rejecting the subjectivity of approaches 
to landscape, Lewis-Williams (2010) devised his own approach to accommodate it and 
place-specificity. Ideas about ‘transition’ in art and myths were ‘embedded in components 
of the landscape’. The connection between myth and rock art is because ‘mythological 
“building blocks”, pregnant nuggets of significance ... are projected onto and unite with 
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the landscape’. Therefore, ‘we find ourselves in the realm of cosmology and shamanic 
activities’ (Lewis-Williams 2010: 15). As such, it remains an account of the primacy of 
shamanism, rather than a phenomenological study of the temporality of human action. 


Animism for Shamanism 


Dowson (2009) has proposed a modified shamanistic reading, recommending 

‘animism’ (as rethought by, e.g., Harvey 2003) in place of shamanism (see also Low 2014). 
Dowson optimistically claims that ‘Removing Western ontologies from our constructions 
of hunter-gatherers past and present allows us to escape the essentialist notions of 
hunter-gatherers that have prevailed thus far and produced global schemes of 
understanding, such as the shamanistic interpretation of hunter-gatherer rock 

arts’ (Dowson 2009: 385). 


Yet it is not apparent how the substitution of animism (itself a Western construct) might 
actually address the problems of understanding these arts either as diverse, or as 
primarily visual, products. The shamanistic model’s tenets apparently remain, with rock 
arts documenting how human and non-human beings worked ‘to ensure the circulation of 
supernatural forces that kept their “animic” system going’ (Dowson 2009: 385). Despite 
claiming to have ‘not produced one over-arching model to explain hunter-gatherer image 
making the world over’ (Dowson 2009: 385), Dowson nevertheless applies his ideas to 
San rock art, European Upper Palaeolithic art, and post-Upper Palaeolithic Spanish art, 
apparently perpetuating familiar problems of historicity and cultural specificity but on a 
smaller scale. 


Shamanistic Readings Today 


The shamanistic or neuropsychological model is no longer the force it was. Challenges to 
trance readings, including the relevance of myth, the depiction of spirits, and the role of 
making, have entailed some concessions, but, typically, contrary and new ideas are 
reworked and inserted into shaman-centred accounts (e.g., Blundell 2004 on spirits; 
Lewis-Williams [2013: 252] on art as ‘a ritual practice in its own right’). The following 
generation of shamanists have variously shifted focus to attend to challenges but usually 
on the basis that the shamanic nature of the art is now established fact. For proponents, 
identifying shamanic contexts is a breakthrough in understanding most features of many 
rock arts; Lewis-Williams (2002/2009) compares his approach to the evolution of 
consciousness to Darwin’s work on biological evolution. For others, it is an overinflated 
project, sophistry rather than profundity, that is fatally flawed by an untenable theory of 
visual culture, ethnographic misinterpretation, and an overextended analogical method. 
Regrettably, there is little middle ground in this debate. 
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The Legacy 


An undesirable effect of shamanistic readings has been a peculiar inversion of priorities. 
Such research often seems more concerned with shamanism as the primary subject of 
enquiry, with the art as supporting material. The model and its grand theorizing leave 
little space for understanding the specificities of particular sites and compositions or 
even cultures (cf. David 2017). Nor, despite the reliance on ethnographies, can it still 
claim to present the San, or cultural insider, view since what that view was is filtered 
through multiple layers of contemporary academic interpretation. Nevertheless, 
shamanistic research has helped in the rethinking of cultural practice as more than 
narrow economic functionalism and has considerably fostered awareness of rock art and 
Khoisan oral narratives and ethnographies. Insofar as it has displaced ‘literal’ 
interpretations, shifted attention to cognition rather than subsistence, and provoked 
dissent that has perhaps raised the theory bar, it has been productive. The prolific 
publications by its proponents have captured the public imagination, albeit perhaps by 
perpetuating a romantic view of ‘San spirituality’ (e.g., Lewis-Williams & Pearce 2004). 
That San rock art now features on the South African coat of arms as an overdue 
acknowledgement of the San’s historical and continued presence and their cultural 
contribution, is perhaps something to celebrate. 
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